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suggestive on the representation of special interests and the whole question of a 
second chamber. 

The book ends with an ambiguous compliment to Social Democracy. It is 
"the spirit which, by negation, brings positive good to pass." " When once it 
has fulfilled its mission of stirring up positive social policy all along the line, 
it will then have brought it to pass that even the proletariat will leave the dream- 
dove of the future to brood upon the roof of the Socialistic state, and will sit 
down contentedly to pluck the fruits of reform, now well within its reach, and 
brought there mainly by the driving force of the attacks of Social Democracy." 

The book reads fairly well in its English dress, though the details of its 
toilet bear manifest signs of haste, and leave much to be desired. 

J. H. Muirhead. 

Poverty : Its Genesis and Exodus. By J. G. Godard. London : Sonnen- 

schein & Co., 1891. 

In so far as it is a sketch of the causes of poverty and the possible means of 
preventing it, this book is sufficiently comprehensive and forcible to be interest- 
ing, but as an argument in favor of democratic socialism it is worthless. The 
author holds that poverty is chiefly due to three causes, — waste, unequal distribu- 
tion, and insufficient production, — and after examining these he maintains that 
any attempted remedy for the evils of the present state of society which does 
not tend to the establishment of democratic socialism is a mere palliative, and 
that the position of the individualist who admits these evils and yet has no 
drastic remedy to propose is untenable. 

Apparently, Dr. Godard's belief in the working power of socialism is founded 
on his faith in democracy, — a faith which can only be justified by proving the 
moral and mental superiority of the less educated classes, — unless, indeed, there 
is some magical virtue in organization. Thus, he says (p. 83), " It is the social 
organization of labor which must be brought about. . . . We have scarcely any 
instance of such organization at present, for large masses of the wage-earners 
are still practically excluded from the franchise." And his passion for equality, 
no doubt, makes the current objections to socialism, other than those which are 
purely economic, seem " mere inconveniencies," " insignificant" to him, and so 
he never seriously meets them. He does, indeed, attempt to answer the moral 
difficulty dwelt on by Mr. Leonard Courtney, viz., the immorality of confiscation ; 
but his appreciation of it appears to be somewhat dimmed by his not distinctly 
perceiving to what extent confiscation is necessary. Thus, he says (p. 102), 
" The purchase-money for the land and capital required for organizing industry 
oh socialistic principles would in the first instance be obtained by loans, the in- 
terest on which would be paid out of taxes levied on the incomes derived from 
monopoly. And, as socialized industry extended, production for private profit 
would necessarily diminish until ultimately it disappeared, and this would result 
in the gradual lowering of the rate of interest, . . . and at length the loans would 
be wiped out by payment in consumable goods as they were demanded." How 
the rate of interest is to be thus lowered, unless collective industry is so efficient 
as to accumulate capital at a much faster rate than private industry, is not clear. 
Again, the author seems to be somewhat misled by his own expression that " rent 
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and interest are a tax on labor," and in so far as this is the case confiscation 
naturally appears to him equitable, and also easy. 

Mr. Godard says that " The vast majority of criminal acts proceed directly or 
indirectly from a desire to obtain or keep possession of wealth," and that " our 
criminal code has been a disgrace to a professedly civilized nation," and hence 
he infers that as democracy advances crime will diminish. He also says that the 
present industrial system unduly fosters the military spirit, and that most of our 
recent wars have been due to financial causes provoked by capitalists. These 
and other such crude assertions are given without any facts to support them and 
very little attempt at proof, and hence are of no value in an argument. But we 
do not expect much detailed reasoning in a book of so large a scope and so small 
a size. 

A. D. Pease. 

The Purse and the Conscience. By H. M. Thompson, B.A. London: 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. 

The upshot of this book is apparently as follows. Most people desire to make 
the world happier, and in order to do so take, as their proximate end, justice 
tempered by mercy. As concerns the distribution of wealth, this end tends to 
be attained in our present economic system just in so far as competition is really 
free, and in so far as we are guided in our business pursuits by a higher motive 
than mere greed. It is therefore our duty to perfect our economic system by re- 
moving as far as possible all hinderances to the freedom of industry, such as bad 
laws, insufficient provision for education and health, fluctuations in the value of 
gold, and sudden changes in the method of production. Also, we must raise our 
standard of right conduct by inculcating chivalrous honesty, generosity, and a 
sense of responsibility towards others in all business relations ; and, finally, we 
should encourage a perception of the true value of wealth, and of the worthless- 
ness of mere possession. This means of bringing about an ideal state of society 
seems slower and less effectual than that of introducing a new system of in- 
dustry, such as Socialism or Communism ; but this is not really the case, since 
these systems are impracticable, in that they provide no sufficient stimulus to 
woik, nor any guide to the kind of work most useful to the community. 

The author's style and method, if not his thought, are so confused that it 
would be impossible to make his meaning clear by quotations, or by attempting 
to follow the order of his ideas. Thus, in his introduction (p. 6), he says his 
book " deals with the connection between two sciences, — that of economics and 
that of ethics," and again that it " has been written in advocacy of facing differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the facts of the problems of poverty, and the 
methods of grappling with them and of endeavoring to discover which are right." 
These two statements, so far as they are intelligible, seem hardly consistent, but 
at any rate they lead us to expect some sort of scientific investigation, and not 
mere controversy, such as the argument in chapter iii. against Socialism, nor 
again such a summing as this, however we interpret it, — '* Shortly, I do not 
suggest that ethics be confined to the field of economics. I merely urge their 
extension thereto." 

In any discussion, however slight, of " the connection between ethics and 
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